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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies is a private non-profit 
federation of thirty national scholarly organizations concerned with 
the humanities and the humanistic aspects of the social sciences. 


The object of the American Council of Learned Societies, as set 
forth in its constitution, is “the advancement of humanistic studies 
in all fields of learning and the maintenance and strengthening of 
relations among the national societies devoted to such studies.” 


The Council was organized in 1919 and incorporated in the District 
of Columbia in 1924. Its principal support comes from the philan- 
thropic foundations, supplemented, on occasion, by government con- 
tracts for specific enterprises. 


Entered under Bulk Mailing Permit No. 41118 at the Post Office at Washington, D. C. 
Published monthly except July and August by the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Address all communications to the American Council of Learned Societies, at 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
OF PERSONS OF THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
OF ASSOCIATED RESEARCH COUNCILS! 


A REPORT ON FULBRIGHT AND SMITH-MUNDT EXCHANGES 
FOR THE YEAR 1959-1960 


Francis A. YOUNG, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE 


RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
ACADEMIC COMMUNITY 


The Committee on International Exchange of Persons was appointed in 
1948 by the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils to cooperate 
with the Department of State and the Board of Foreign Scholarships in the 
administration of the Fulbright Exchange Program. Subsequently, the Com- 
mittee also assumed limited responsibilities for the administration of cer- 
tain phases of the exchange programs authorized by the Smith-Mundt Act. 


The Committee’s services to the federal government are regulated by an 
annual contract between the Department of State and the National Academy of 
Sciences, which acts as the Committee’s fiscal agent. The annual amount of 
this contract is now approximately $300,000, which is used to defray the ex- 
penses of the Committee, the salaries of its staff of professional and clerical 
personnel, and the travel expenses of the 219 scholars who compose the 
forty-one subject-matter screening committees. 


In addition to is contractual responsibilities to the Department of State, 
the Committee has an important responsibility to the professional and 
scholarly organizations making up the Conference Board, and through them to 
American scholars generally. Stated broadly, this responsibility to the aca- 
demic community and its professional organizations is to facilitate the co- 
operation and participation of scholars in the exchange program, to see that 
American scholarly and educational interests are adequately represented in 
program planning and administration and to make certain that the judgment 
of outstanding scholars and specialists is applied to the selection of grantees 
and to academic and educational problems arising in connection with the ex- 
change program. In these respects, the Committee is an essential link be- 
tween education and government in a program in which both parties have a 
vital interest. 


1The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils is made up of representatives 
of the American Council on Education, the American Council of Learned anne the National 
Research Council, and the Social Science Research Council. 
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The Committee is concerned with both American and foreign participants 
in the exchange program, but only at the professional or post-doctoral level. 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt grants for graduate students are administered 
through the Institute of International Education, and for public and private 
school teachers through the United States Office of Education. 


On the American-scholar side of the program, the Committee publicizes 
opportunities to teach or do research in universities abroad, accepts and 
screens applications for the same, nominates candidates to the bi-national 
commissions overseas and to the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and recruits 
candidates for openings not filled through the public competitions. On the 
foreign side, the Committee reviews the papers of candidates nominated by 
the bi-national commissions for travel grants to the United States, arranges 
when necessary for the affiliation of foreign scholars with American colleges 
and universities, and in a variety of ways, including orientation programs 
and special conferences and seminars, assists visiting scholars to obtain the 
maximum benefits from their stay in this country. 


One of the Committee’s most important roles is advisory. In addition 
to its specific operating responsibilities, it advises the Department of State 
and the Board of Foreign Scholarships on the academic aspects of the 
exchange program at the senior levels, particularly as they affect the ability 
and readiness of scholars to compete for and to accept grants and to 
work effectively in foreign universities. This general advisory role involves 
the Committee at various times and in varying degrees in all phases of 
the program, especially the criteria and procedures for selection, the financial 
terms of awards, problems relating to the adjustment of grantees to foreign 
cultures, orientation, and the evaluation of the accomplishments of the 
program and of its prestige in academic circles in the United States and abroad. 


One of the features of the Committee’s history has been the steady 
expansion of its advisory and public relations roles. It is now generally rec- 
ognized that the success of the exchange program depends not only upon the 
voluntary cooperation of the governments concerned, but upon the active 
interest of universities here and abroad, of professional organizations, of 
individual scholars, and at times of private foundations. Although these 
individuals or groups all have common or at least partially shared interests 
in educational exchanges, it is not always easy for them to act in concert 
or to unite in joint projects. As the Committee becomes more adept at play- 
ing an initiating and advisory role, its potentialities for contributing to the 
exchange program grow correspondingly larger. 


STATUS OF THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 
New Country PROGRAMS 


With the resumption of Fulbright programs with Ceylon, Sweden and the 
United Arab Republic, the number of actively participating countries has 
reached a new high of thirty-five, three more than 1958-59. In addition, 
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agreements to inaugurate programs have been signed with Portugal and Korea. 
Some of the programs, however, are still very small, both absolutely and in 
relation to the need of the countries and the interests of American scholars. 
Sweden offers only three full awards for American scholars; Thailand only 
two; Argentina only four. These may be compared with such countries at the 
other end of the scale as Peru with seventeen awards; India with thirty-eight 
full awards and twenty travel grants; and Germany with forty-two. 


STATUS OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR FiscaL 1961 


When Congress recessed in July to attend the Democratic and Republican 
party conventions, action had not been completed on the 1961 appropriations 
request for educational exchanges, although recommendations had been made by 
the Appropriations Committees in both Houses. In the House of Representa- 
tives, the Appropriations Committee cut the State Department’s request from 
$28,200,000 to $23,210,000, the same amount finally approved by the Congress 
last year. The House also placed a limit of $1,437,500 on administrative 
expenses. The effect of the House action was to disallow the $5,000,000 in- 
crease requested for fiscal 1961, but to approve the program at the fiscal 
1960 level. 


Action in the Senate Appropriations Committee was more favorable, the 
recommendation being to restore the House cuts in full. The Senate Com- 
mittee also approved, as did the House, the expenditure, in addition to appro- 
priate funds, of $6,600,000 in foreign currencies under Public Law 480. 
Finally, the Senate Committee recommended that the ceiling on administrative 
expenses be raised from $1,437,500 to $1,700,000. 


Final action on the appropriations bill came on August 24 when both 
houses approved a compromise measure providing $25,705,000, an increase of 
approximately 21 millions over the sums approved for each of the two 
previous years. This action will permit a considerable expansion of the 
program in strategic areas, inasmuch as most of the new funds can be trans- 
lated directly into additional grants with hardly any increase in administrative 
costs. 


The limitation written into the bill on administration costs is, however, 
a matter of concern, since it reflects a belief on the part of the House 
Appropriations Committee that program administrative costs have been ex- 
cessive and should be legislatively controlled. The assumptions underlying 
the House position are questionable. It is to be expected that a bi-national 
program involving administrative operations in the United States and abroad 
will cost more to run than a domestic program or a program unilaterally con- 
trolled. The necessity of conducting with due regard for geographical 
and institutional representation a nation-wide competition for the awards 
in Western Europe side by side with procedures for recruiting scholars on 
a technical-aid basis for under-developed countries augments administrative 
costs. Indeed, it is surprising that the costs are not higher. If it were 
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not for the fact that many scholars contribute large amounts of free time 
to such administrative operations as planning, screening, and placement and 
if it were not for the fact that private agencies contribute millions of 
dollars annually in scholarships and remunerative appointments for foreign 
students and scholars, the costs of the program to the United States Government 
would be very much greater. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES IN THE WASHINGTON AGENCIES 


For a number of reasons, the year under review has been significant in 
the history of the government’s educational exchange programs. One reason 
is the extensive reorganizations that have taken place in the administrative 
agencies in Washington—changes which reflect not just a periodic revision 
of organization charts so common to Washington, but new developments in 
national policy and better ways of operating programs of exchange. 


The changes in the Department of State center around the establishment 
of a Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs under the direction of Mr. 
Robert Thayer, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for the Coordination 
of International Educational and Cultural Relations. The new Bureau replaces 
the former Bureau of International Cultural Relations for reasons stated in 
Department of State Circular No. 355, April 26, 1960, as follows: 


“Experience since the establishment of the Bureau has revealed 
the advisability of modifying the organizational structure to: (1) give 
greater importance to the function of planning and developing the edu- 
cational exchange and cultural programs of the Department; (2) make 
more manageable the heavy burden of operational responsibilities; and 
(3) provide the Special Assistant with a means to accomplish the two 
related but separate responsibilities of coordination and direction of 
operations.” 


From the standpoint of the Conference Board Committee, the most signifi- 
cant of the three reasons cited is the upgrading of the functions of planning 
and development. This reaction stems from the Committee’s belief, which 
is widely and increasingly shared in both governmental and academic circles, 
and may soon become commonplace, that the educational and technological 
components in international affairs are steadily becoming more determinative 
and that military and ecanomic factors, while still controlling, are them- 
selves a reflection of education and technology, are less basic, and are 
steadily receding in relative importance. If this belief is well-founded, 
fundamental forces are at work to bring about before long a much greater 
expenditure of money and effort in international educational programs. In 
this light, the functions of planning and development assume central impor- 
tance. If the new Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs reflects official 
recognition of this shift of emphasis in international relations and marks 
the beginning of a change in the status of the government’s international 
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educational program from an incidental activity based upon a vague and un- 
certain belief in its general values to a well-planned and adequately financed 
instrument of national policy, the recent reorganization of the Bureau could 
be very significant. 


Changes in the organization of the Board of Foreign Scholarships have 
been made as a result of the recommendations of a joint committee of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils established to review the Board’s criteria and procedures for the 
selection of Fulbright lecturers and research scholars. The recommenda- 
tions accepted by the Board included an increase in the membership of the 
sub-committees for selecting teachers and professors from three to four, the 
members to serve on a rotating basis; provision for convening ad hoc joint 
committees of representatives of both Boards to review and make recom- 
mendations on issues arising over selection criteria and procedures, and the 
referral to the full Board for final decision of all candidates recommended 
to but not approved by the Board’s Sub-Committee on Selections of Teachers 
and Professors. These changes provide a more solid basis for future coopera- 
tion between the Board and the academic community. 


Within its own staff organization the Conference Board Committee has 
made a number of important changes designed to improve the screening of 
applicants, to integrate more fully the functions of screening and recruitment, 
and to speed up, hopefully by a week or more, the schedule for the screening, 
selection, and notification of applicants. 


GRANTS FOR AMERICAN SCHOLARS 


UNDER THE FULBRIGHT ACT 


The number of grants offered to American scholars for lecturing and 
research in the countries participating in the Fulbright Program is shown for 
the past six years in the following table: 


Program Year Grants Offered Applications Received 
1955-56 411 1839 
1956-57 380 1510 
1957-58 419 1482 
1958-59 435 1665 
1959-60 445 1740 
1960-61 447 1883 


It will be noted that in both the total of the grants offered and appli- 
cations received, new highs have been reached in the fiscal year 1960-61 just 
ended, although the ratio of applications to grants offered is slightly less 
than in 1955-56. The worrisome decline in applications was checked in 
1958-59, however, and has been rising steadily since, and much more rapidly 
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than the slow increase in the number of grants offered. This is a healthy 
situation and has played a part in the Committee’s increasing success in 
nominating well-qualified candidates in fields designated by the host institu- 
tions abroad and the overseas commissions. 


In the paragraphs which follow, an attempt is made to highlight some 
of the main features of the program on a regional or country basis. 


Europe 


For the past several years, the Fulbright Programs in Europe have changed 
little in the number of awards offered, the balance between lecturing and 
research, and the acceptability of grantees over a wide range of subject-matter. 
In some countries, most notably Germany, the program is divided approx- 
imately equally among the humanities, social sciences, and pure and applied 
sciences, without restriction as to institution of affiliation or subject spe- 
cialization. In the United Kingdom, on the other hand, more attention 
has been given to the development of particular fields, e.g., American 
Studies, social work, and workers’ education; and the programs have also 
been planned to involve institutions in all parts of Great Britain. A quarter 
of the British budget is used for grants in the colonies in Africa, Asia 
and the West Indies. The British Commission’s efforts to meet the specific 
requests of institutions, especially those outside the London area, have re- 
quired the Committee to recruit for a certain number of openings each 
year, in spite of the surplus of excellent candidates applying for the United 
Kingdom. The situation in Italy is somewhat different again in that the 
Commission in Rome has offered grants in consecutive years in a number 
of field;—American studies, the teaching of English, occupational therapy, 
social work, sociology, and journalism, in addition to occasional grants in 
the whole academic range. The Commission’s projects are usually of the 
developmental kind, and as soon as the desired contribution has been made 
by visiting Fulbright scholars, or through the training of Italian specialists 
either in Italy or in the United States, the projects are dropped from the 
formal program proposal. Other countries use variations of these principles 
in drawing up their annual program proposals. 


More awards are given in Europe in American studies, most frequently 
American literature, than in any other field. At least six lectureships are 
offered in France each year; from eight to a dozen in Germany; and three 
or four each in Austria, Italy and the United Kingdom. All other Western 
European countries have at least one opening annually. There has been 
a rather steady evolution in the approach to filling these openings. At 
the outset, there was a tendency on the part of many European institutions 
to view American studies with skepticism, as a sort of poor relation, with 
political overtones, of English literature. Universities welcomed an occa- 
sional lecturer of international reputation, but saw little reason to accept 
persons of whom they had not heard. Nevertheless, as time passed, requests 
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for visiting lecturers in American literature increased, either out of spon- 
taneous interest on the part of foreign universities or as a logical activity 
in a bi-national program intended to make peoples of different countries 
more aware of the United States and its culture. Since the roster of the 
famous is inevitably limited, more and more of the grants each year are 
filled by younger men, or by scholars of modest reputation. Interestingly, 
it is in the field of American studies that the undergraduate teacher or 
liberal arts college professor has most frequently been represented in Euro- 
pean Fulbright programs. In reading the evaluations of the bi-national com- 
missions, one is struck by how much this group has done to win a European 
audience for American literature. Perhaps the European universities have 
felt able to ask more in the way of routine work of the younger scholars, 
but in any event they seem in many instances to win more cordiality and 
acceptance than their seniors. Several countries are now using graduate students 
—usually rather well-advanced doctoral candidates who have had a year 
abroad as Fulbright students and who are comfortable in the language of the 
host country—as assistants to the European incumbents of a steadily in- 
creasing number of chairs of American studies. This has been particularly 
evident in Italy as Italian scholars have completed their training and occupied 
newly-established chairs. The recently revived program in Sweden makes 
all its grants in American literature at the junior level, with the host uni- 
versities taking major responsibility for the grantees’ stipends and the Fullbright 
Commission covering travel and providing a limited supplementation. 


It is not suggested that the lecturer of recognized distinction no 
longer has an important role to play in the development of American studies 
in Europe. Rather it appears that the first-rate scholar may be best used 
on short-term assignments, or in connection with special seminars, or to offer 
a course of lectures at several institutions in one or more countries. 


The Middle East 


The program with the United Arab Republic in its shift toward technical 
aid illustrates tendencies apparent in other countries of the Middle East. 


The initial program resembled those of the European countries in that 
it offered lectureships and research opportunities in a wide variety of fields. 
Three professors were appointed in 1950 as lecturers in library science, rural 
sociology, and social work; five as researchers in biophysics, classical art and 
archaeology, engineering, history, and zoology. In the following years there 
was a decrease in the number of research grants, but the proprotion still 
compared favorably with that maintained in European programs. In regard 
to subject fields, exchanges continued to be diverse. By 1957, when Ful- 
bright funds were exhausted, the United Arab Republic had received approxi- 
mately 100 grantees, three-fourths in the humanities and the social sciences, 
and one-fourth in the biological, medical and physical sciences. It is clear 
that the request for grantees in the natural sciences and their technologies was 
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not prompted by dissatisfaction with the earlier type of program; on the 
contrary there is evidence that the Egyptians were and are pleased by the 
achievements of former grantees in the humanities and social sciences, notably 
the training of a cadre of specialists in linguistics and the methodology of 
teaching of English as a foreign language and the introduction of American 
techniques of instruction and research in sociology and social work. The 
new emphasis on science and technology is obviously due to a conviction 
that science teaching and scientific research must be sharply increased in the 
universities as part of the country’s efforts to achieve rapid economic devel- 
opment. As originally approved by the Board of Foreign scholarships and 
the Fulbright Commission in Cairo, the program for 1960-61 was entirely 
devoted to science education. It was later modified in response to needs 
not previously noticed to include lecturers in drama and literature. The 
other appointments, twenty-one in all, are in the biological, medical, and 
physical sciences. 


Like the United Arab Republic, other countries of the Middle East tend 
to allocate all available funds to lecturing awards, many of them in science 
and technology. Of eleven awards in Iran for 1961-62, one travel grant is 
set aside for research in Middle East studies. Of ten awards for Turkey for 
1961-62, one is for research, the first research award offered since the Ful- 
bright program was resumed in 1957. In March, Iraq announced the avail- 
ability of 239 university lectureships for 1961-62, mainly in the pure and 
applied sciences, with salaries to be paid by the Iraqi government. Iraqi 
officials indicated that, in this multi-national program, the priority fields 
for the United States would be chemistry, physics, engineering, electronics, 
mathematics, statistics, and veterinary medicine. Smith-Mundt funds will be 
sufficient to supplement the salaries of about five lecturers under this program. 
In Libya, four awards have been allocated under the Smith-Mundt Act to 
assist in setting up departments of geology, mathematics, public admin- 
istration and business administration at the new University of Libya. Three 
or four Smith-Mundt lectureships will again be offered in Afghanistan and 
Lebanon in the pure and applied sciences. Israel has designated three of its 
nine Fulbright awards for 1961-62 as research awards, but the fields are 
physics and chemistry, and one of the research professors will be expected 
to advise on the development of a research center. Lectureships are offered 
under the Israel program in American philosophy, economic geography, mechan- 
ical engineering, organic chemistry, biochemistry, and library science. 


Far East and Southeast Asia 
India 


Additional funds have become available to support the Indian program; 
in 1961-62 it will be at the million-dollar level, which is the maximum 
allowable under the Fulbright Act. This means a substantial increase in the 
number of awards available, and an opportunity to develop new projects. The 
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bi-national commission has suggested, and the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
has approved, a particularly promising project for the summer of 1961 which 
provides for two seminars in Indian civilization, one for high school teachers, 
and one for undergraduate college teachers. An intensive eight-week pro- 
gram, including some travel within India, is planned for each group. The 
grantees will provide their own living expenses, but roundtrip travel will 
be paid for them. The awards will be offered to persons who have not pre- 
viously had the opportunity to study or work in East or South Asia but who 
would find a first-hand introduction to an Eastern civilization valuable in 
their classroom teaching. Teaching ability and the plans of the applicants’ 
home institutions with respect to the development of courses in non-Western 
area studies will be among the criteria in choosing seminar participants. 
The final program will not be decided upon until the Committee’s panel of 
nominees has been forwarded to the bi-national commission in order that the 
program can be determined in large part by the interests of those who will 
take part. 


Pakistan 


The major change in the Pakistan program in the past year has been the 
decision to abandon the secondary education project as a series of workshops 
held successively in different population centers and, instead, to assign pro- 
fessional educators to the two educational extension centers recently organ- 
ized in Dacca and Lahore. The bi-national commission and the Committee 
had simultaneously concluded that the problems of selection and utilization 
of the workshop teams were of such magnitude that it would be preferable to 
assign educators to fix locations as headquarters for workshops or special 
projects. Four educators will be appointed for this coming year, two at 
Dacca, two at Lahore; four others have been requested for 1961-62. 


Ceylon 


After a lapse of several years, the Fulbright Program with Ceylon has 
been resumed. Lecturers will serve in physical chemistry, economic statistics, 
linguistics, and American history. Recruitment, particularly in the first 
two fields has proved difficult, partly because of the scarcity of qualified 
specialists, partly because the requests were not forwarded until autumn. 


Burma 


The program in Burma in 1960-61 will be larger than at any previous 
time. The expanded program has been made possible by two factors: an in- 
creasing interest on the part of Burmese institutions and the Ministry of 
Education in receiving American scholars, and the availability of surplus 
funds. It appears, too, that the lecturers in Burma during the current year 
have been particularly effective. The following characteristics are thought to 
be most important in grantees: (1) excellent academic qualifications; (2) a 
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scholarly interest in Southeast Asia, specifically Burma; (3) comparative 
youth and adaptability. 


The program as originally announced provided for five lectureships; it 
was later increased to eight lectureships and three research awards. Fields 
of current interest are: mathematics, journalism, science education, social 
anthropology, English language and literature, the teaching of English as a 
foreign language, and physical education. 


Thailand 

For several years the program in Thailand has been hampered by budgetary 
problems as a result of which it has been difficult to foresee how many appoint- 
ments would be available. The six awards announced for 1960-61 were cut 


to three and it is unlikely that more than three senior-level awards will be 
made in 1961-62. 


Philip pines 


In the Philippines, the major emphasis since 1955 has been on Asian 
studies and the teaching of English as a foreign language. In both areas 
the Program has made a contribution, although perhaps not as large or as 
tangible a one as had been hoped. The number of grants to be made in Asian 
studies in 1961-62 has been reduced to one lectureship and possibly one 
research appointment. Next year’s program for the Philippines calls for two 
lecturers in science education, one in the supervision and administration of 
higher education, and one in American civilization, in addition to the two 
scholars in Asian studies mentioned above and three in linguistics and the 
teaching of English as a foreign language. 


Taiwan 


The program in Taiwan has continued to emphasize the development of 
instruction in the pure and applied sciences. | As awards in these fields are 
ordinarily difficult to fill, the Committee has been pleasantly surprised to 
be able to meet most of the 1960-61 program requests through open competi- 
tion. 


Japan 

The program in Japan is one of the few large programs outside Europe 
that is genuinely competitive. For both lecturing and research awards 
there is usually a surplus of well-qualified candidates, although the special- 
izations of the applicants do not always correspond with those requested. 
This does not create a serious problem because the bi-national commission in 
Tokyo ordinarily accepts any recommended candidate for whom affiliation can 
be established, regardless of whether or not his field has been programmed. 
American research interests are generously provided for: of the twenty-three 
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awards of 1961-62, eight are allocated to research scholars, and of these, 
three have been set aside for professors wishing to conduct research in 
oriental studies, 


Africa (below the Sahara) 


The Fulbright program in Africa is confined principally to exchanges 
financed under the United Kingdom program. (Occasional grants have been 
made under the French program in West and North Africa.) About one-fourth 
of the London Commission’s annual budget of $900,000 is allocated to teach- 
ing and research in the Colonies. Grants are offered each year to ten 
research scholars and three lecturers. Perhaps a quarter of these go to 
colonies outside of Africa—Malta, the West Indies, Hong Kong, Singapore— 
the remainder to grants in east and central Africa. Continuity has been 
maintained in the following fields: American literature in the Union of 
South Africa, now a Smith-Mundt project for several years; political science 
at Makerere College in Uganda, which has been supported for three years by 
Smith-Mundt awards; wild-life management in Uganda, Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, supported by Fulbright awards. In carrying out these projects, most 
particularly the last, the program has benefited from enthusiastic sponsorship 
in Africa, from the continuity made possible by awarding renewal grants to 
several participants, and from the Committee’s good fortune in securing 
grantees who, by virtue of prior friendship and similar training, have developed 
close and efficient working relationships. 


South America 
Argentina 


Although the original Fulbright agreement with Argentina was for a 
three-year period ending in 1959, unused funds have permitted the extension 
of the program on a limited basis through 1961. Grants for U. S. scholars 
have been allocated almost exclusively to lecturers in economics, education, 
American studies, sociology, and nuclear physics. The absence of research 
awards under previous programs has been a source of disappointment to many 
U. S. specialists in Latin-American studies who need opportunities to con- 
duct research in Argentina, and the Committee hopes that, if the program is 
continued after 1961, the Commission will give careful consideration to the 
inclusion of one or more research grants. 


A new development under the program for 1961 which the Committee is 
watching with much interest is the joint proposal of the bi-national commis- 
sions in Buenos Aires and Santiago to compensate for the reduction in grants 
under their respective programs through an exchange of lecturers in certain 
specified fields for three-month periods. If this proposed expansion of the 
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Inter-Commission lectureship arrangement is effected, it may establish a pattern 
which the commissions in other South American countries will wish to follow. 


Brazil 


The expansion of the program with Brazil from six awards for U. S. 
scholars in 1960 to nine awards in 1961 is gratifying. American scholars 
are keenly interested in the Brazilian program and the Committee has had no 
difficulty in recommending well-qualified candidates for the awards offered 
at Brazilian universities. The success of the program is due in large part, 
the Committee believes, to the close contacts which many Brazilian scholars 
have developed with their colleagues in the United States, particularly in the 
scientific fields. Many Fulbright grantees to Brazil have applied at the 
invitation of Brazilian professors who had either worked with the grantees 
in the United States or who knew their work through their published research. 


Chile 

Because of a reduction in funds, the number of awards for U. S. scholars 
under the Chile program has been reduced from thirteen in 1959 to seven 
in 1961. It is not yet certain whether a new agreement will be signed 
which will permit continuation of the program after 1961. 


Colombia 


Under the program with Colombia major emphasis has been given to the 
teaching of English as a foreign language. In 1958 a long-range project was 
initiated for the improvement of English instruction on the university level 
and in the teacher training schools, and in the three-year period, 1958-60, 
grants have been made to eleven U. S. specialists in this field. In addition, 
four awards have been made to U. S. scholars in the field of Spanish linguistics 
for lecturing and research at the Instituto Caro y Cuervo, Bogota, the 
major center for linguistic research in Latin America. Six lecturing awards 
in the teaching of English and one award in Spanish linguistics will again 
be offered under the program for 1961. The availability of additional funds 
in 1960 also permitted the establishment of new projects in university ad- 
ministration, physical education, engineering, and sociology—fields which will 
be continued in 1961. 


Ecuador 


Teaching of English as a foreign language has also been given major em- 
phasis under the program with Ecuador. Three lecturers in this field have 
held awards in previous years, but the program has lacked coordination. The 
availability of a team of five lecturers for 1960-61 will, the Committee 
believes, permit the establishment for the first time of a well-organized pro- 
gram of workshops, seminars, and in-service training for Ecuadoran university 


and secondary school teachers of English. The availability of the team for 
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1960-61 was made possible through the supplementation of the grantees’ 
Fulbright awards by the Department of Technical Assistance of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 


Peru 


The program with Peru has increased from six awards for U. S. scholars 
in 1957 to seventeen awards in 1961. There has been a corresponding increase 
also in the number of Peruvian universities participating in the program. 
In 1957 the University of San Marcos in Lima was the only university to 
which Fulbright grantees were assigned. In 1961, Fulbright grantees will 
lecture or conduct research at eight Peruvian universities, four of which 
are located in cities other than Lima. 


One of the most successful activities of the program to date has been 
the three-year research project in archaeology (1957-1959) which enabled 
seven American archaeologists to carry out a coordinated program of research 
in the coastal areas designated for irrigation under the government’s land- 
reclamation scheme. Another activity which has been well received by Peru- 
vian scholars is a project in American studies which will enter its fourth 
year in 1961. Each year the project provides for three U. S. lecturers, 
each a specialist in a different field of American studies, to give seven-week 
courses successively at the Universities of Trujillo, Cuzco and Arequipa. 


UNDER THE SMITH-MUNDT ACT 


Smith-Mundt lectureships for American professors are established at 
foreign colleges and universities chiefly in countries not participating in 
the program under the Fulbright Act. Though fewer in number than Ful- 
bright lectureships, they cover an equally wide range of subjects. They vary 
in duration from a month in the summer to the full academic year, or even a 
full calendar year. In some instances, grants are renewed for a second year. 
The professors selected for grants receive stipends approximately equal to 
their salaries at home. The stipends are paid partly in dollars appropriated 
under Public Law 402 (80th Congress, the Smith-Mundt Act), and partly 
in currencies provided by the host institutions. 


While the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright Programs are alike in their broader 
aims, they differ considerably in administration and operation. For example, 
no bi-national foundations or commissions are involved in the Smith-Mundt 
Program, and no open competitions. Throughout the year, the Conference 
Board committee receives from the Department of State requests of foreign 
universities for lecturers in certain fields. As each request is received the 
Committee undertakes direct recruitment for the opening, giving preference 
to scholars who have previously submitted data sheets and are listed in 
the Committee’s Register of Scholars. 


The Smith-Mundt Program during 1959-60 has been more active than in 
previous years because of “crash” programs with the United Arab Republic and 
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Iraq. The program in the U. A. R. differed from earlier programs with Egypt 
in having one over-riding objective: to secure well-qualified American pro- 
fessors in various scientific fields who would lay the foundation for a 
Fulbright program in science education. Five American professors, outstanding 
in their respective fields, served in the U. A. R. as lecturers and con- 
sultants for various periods during the second half of the year; their sug- 
gestions and recommendations with those of Dr. W. Albert Noyes, who 
visited the U. A. R. in October 1959, to make a preliminary survey of the 
status of scientific education, have been invaluable in planning next year’s 
Fulbright program and in the recruitment and orientation of next year’s 
lecturers. The program was also strengthened considerably by a grant 
of $20,000 from the Ford Foundation to assist the Fulbright lecturers 
with the expense of their dependents’ travel. Mention must be made here 
also of the generous assistance of the American Friends of the Middle East 
and of the Middle East Institute in the orientation of the grantees for 1960-61. 


The experience of the past year with the U. A. R. has demonstrated to 
the Committee and to the Department of State the potentialities of the 
Smith-Mundt Program as a means of paving the way for Fulbright and 
other exchange programs. An expansion of this type of Smith-Mundt opera- 
tion is probable since some of the new nations of Africa and South Asia will 
probably wish to participate in programs of international educational exchange. 


In 1960-61, ninety professors were nominated for Smith-Mundt lecture- 
ships. Of these, sixty-five have been appointed (six received renewal 
grants) from thirty-two states and Puerto Rico. The grantees have filled 
or will fill openings in the following countries: Afghanistan, the Congo, 
Brazil, Cuba, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hong Kong, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Libya, Malaya, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uganda, the Union of South Africa, Venezuela, Viet Nam, and 
the United Arab Republic. 


GRANTS AND PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN SCHOLARS 


663 applications for travel grants were received from foreign scholars 
during 1959-60. 543 of these applicants were recommended by the Committee 
and subsequently received awards. Of the remaining 120, 47 withdrew for 
various reasons; 33 had no means of dollar support; 10 were transferred to 
other agencies; 7 were not reeommended for miscellaneous reasons; 2 were not 
selected by the Board of Foreign Scholarships; and 9 were in process of 
review when the statistics were prepared. 12 had dollar resources but 
were not recommended because travel grants were not available. 


The figures do not include the 15 joint awards to Latin American 
scholars who were chosen by the Embassies for participation in the special 
seminar on higher education which is being held at the University of Chicago. 
These would increase the country distribution as follows: Argentina (3); 
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Bolivia (2); Brazil (1); Colombia (2); Ecuador (4); Peru (2); and 
Venezuela (1). 


The comparison of countries and numbers of scholars with those of last 
year shows some fluctuation. The total number of applications reviewed and 
of scholars receiving awards has increased 11%. ‘The increase has come chiefly 
in Argentina (4); Brazil (7); Ireland (5); Peru (5); India (8); Finland (5); 
Japan (9); and United Kingdom (16). 


138 of the persons receiving awards needed assistance by the Committee 
in securing suitable institutional affiliations. At the Committee’s request, 
84 were accorded privileges of a post-doctoral visiting scholar at the insti- 
tutions of their choice, including use of laboratory and library facilities, con- 
sultation with faculty, and the privilege of auditing classes without the pay- 
ment of fees. The generosity of the universities in granting these privileges 
to visiting scholars is an important contribution to the program not always 
adequately appreciated by those who advocate a reduction in the level of gov- 
ernmental support. 


In addition to nearly two million dollars in stipends paid to visiting 
Fulbright scholars by American colleges and universities in 1959-60, other 
dollar support totaling more than $66,200 from non-governmental sources was 
secured by the Committee for foreign scholars by (a) the placement of appli- 
cants in positions which offered full support; (b) the placement of Public Law 
402 grantees in teaching or research positions which offered some dollar supple- 
mentation to their Public Law 402 grants; and (c) the solicitation of supple- 
mentary support from the colleges receiving John Hay Whitney lecturers. The 
preparation and distribution of a brochure on the minimum dollar needs of 
incoming scholars served to encourage more adequate stipends on the part of 
both American and foreign fellowship-giving agencies. 


A comparison (see table below) of sources and amounts of dollar support 
for visiting scholars in 1959-60 with the figures for 1953-54 indicates a 
substantial increase in support from United States private funds, both rela- 
tively and in total amount. This is due in part to the increase in the 
number of grantees, to the longer period of their stay in the United States, 
and to a somewhat higher salary scale. Moreover, the additional support 
from universities for 1958-59 scholars who have extended their stay is 
$665,508 and would bring the total support from this source to $2,606,972 
for the current academic year. 
1959-60 1953-54 


Number of Scholars 543 468 
U. S. Government Maintenance Grants $ 330,360 $318,969 
U. S. Private Funds, mostly colleges and universities $1,941,464 $805,676 
Foreign Funds $ 238,118 $144,221 
U. S. Government Agencies $ OP °) ieee 


Totals $2,518,642 $1,268,866 
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An analysis of the distribution of private funds by the nationality of 
the receiving scholars shows that the bulk of the private funds goes to 
visitors from Western Europe. It is evident from this fact that continua- 
tion, and in some instances an increase, of U. S. Government grants is essen- 
tial if a reasonable degree of reciprocity is to be attained under programs 
with Latin America, Finland, India, Pakistan, the Philippines, Taiwan, Sweden, 
Thailand, and the Union of South Africa. 


During the year the Committee continued, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of State, an extensive program of orientation seminars for incoming 
scholars which helped them to overcome their initial apprehensions as to how 
they would fit into an alien academic environment and enabled them to 
take up teaching or research work with greater confidence and more immediate 
effectiveness. The most important of these seminars was conducted by the 
University of Washington for forty-three Japanese scholars and their de- 
pendents, who arrived in Seattle in September. The Committee hopes that finan- 
cial and administrative resources can eventually be found to include all 
scholars from non-European countries and all lecturers, regardless of national 
origin, in orientation seminars of this kind. 


Also continued, with financial support from the Department of State and 
the China Medical Board of New York, was a program of conferences on 
higher education attended by foreign visitors and American scholars, in a 
ratio of about two to one. Each of four such conferences held during the 
year was attended by fifty to sixty persons. They provided the only planned 
opportunity for the senior Fulbright visitors to meet with a considerable 
number of their fellow grantees and their American counterparts for discus- 
sions in depth of their American experience in relation to other cultures 
throughout the world. A volume entitled Issues in University Education, 
edited by Charles Frankel, published in 1959, and consisting of essays by dis- 
tinguished scholars who attended these conferences in former years, was favor- 
ably received here and abroad. 


Five foreign scholars in the social sciences and humanities have been 
selected for the 1960-61 lectureships jointly sponsored by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation and the Fulbright Program. Included for the first time 
in the ten years of the program are scholars from Brazil and Japan. Whitney 
lecturers from Japan, the Netherlands, and Brazil are the only full-time 
scholars in the social sciences and the humanities from these countries who will 
be teaching in American institutions under the Fulbright Program for 1960-61. 
As in previous years, the host institutions will make a substantial contribution 
to the stipends of the visitors. 


The Department of State again made a grant of $1,800 available for the 
continuation of a special lecture project which has been carried out for the 
past several years. With the assistance of this grant, it has been possible 
to arrange short lecture programs for four or five foreign scholars at insti- 
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tutions in areas where there have been few opportunities for foreign scholars 
at the faculty level. The programs of the lecturers at each institution 
usually include class lectures, informal discussions with faculty and student 
groups, meetings with community organizations, and social events. Five 
lecturers participated in the project this year and visited a total of twenty 
institutions. 


An experimental seminar on the organization and administration of higher 
education in the Americas, held at the University of Chicago during the 
winter of 1959-60, in which fifteen university officials from seven South 
American countries participated, provided an opportunity for the visiting 
administrators to discuss with American educators mutual problems and con- 
cerns and to observe and study university education in this country. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS AND NEEDS 


Even in a brief report some reference should be made to future develop- 
ments and needs insofar as they can be foreseen. Over the next few years 
much of the Committee’s attention will probably be directed to progress along 
the following three lines: (1) the development of new sources of qualified 
personnel for the exchange programs; (2) improving the effectiveness of 
grantees through better selection and orientation; and (3) a further easement 
of the financial limitations under which the government programs operate. 


There are several indications that, unless positive measures are taken to 
prevent it, the exchange program at the senior level, although perhaps not 
at the student level, will experience during the next few years increasing 
difficulty in attracting an adequate supply of well-qualified candidates. It 
is already necessary to turn too frequently, in recruiting candidates, to scholars 
who have previously held one award or even two, and whose reappointment, 
while having certain advantages from the standpoint of minimizing the prob- 
lems of adjustment and of getting a job done, do not serve the larger pur- 
pose of extending the benefits of a foreign experience to a larger section 
of the academic population. If, as seems likely, the demand for trained 
academic personnel continues to increase in the United States at the cur- 
rent rate, both for staffing our own college and university faculties and 
for various other overseas enterprises, this problem will become steadily more 
acute. There is much that can be done, however, to insure that the ex- 
change program receives its proper share of the available manpower, both in 
quantity and quality. The Committee’s Register of Scholars, now numbering 
6,000 names, is an invaluable resource which could be further enlarged and 
refined. Requests from abroad could be geared more closely to those specialties 
in which academic personnel are in long rather than in short supply. The 
terms of awards could be liberalized still further, although the Department’s 
success in obtaining authority to cover the travel expenses to certain areas 
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of one accompanying dependent, in addition to the grantee’s own travel, 
marks an encouraging step forward in this direction. Greater use could 
be made of younger as well as retired scholars, as has been successfully 
demonstrated in the American studies field. And finally, the manpower of 
the liberal arts colleges could be tapped to a greater degree than has been 


done in the past. 


The Committee has been engaged in the screening of Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt candidates long enough to realize the many weaknesses and limitations 
in procedures presently available for the selection of specialists for over- 
seas service. The Committee is not, however, doing all that it would be 
possible to do to obtain the additional information which would enable it to 
raise its judgments to a higher level. It should not, for example, be as 
dependent as it now is, especially in making decisions on applicants of 
marginal qualifications, on the comments of references chosen by the appli- 
cant with a view to presenting his candidacy in the most favorable light. 
The Committee needs to devise, even at considerable additional cost, a system 
for obtaining evaluations from references of its own choosing—from former 
Fulbright grantees, for example, who have been conspicuously successful in 
their overseas assignments. 


Although the financial side of the Fulbright program is basically the 
government’s responsibility, the academic community should be aware of and 
give serious thought to the problems which will arise when the present sources 
of foreign currencies are exhausted, especially in view of the fact that the 
national as well as the scholarly interest may clearly call for a great expan- 
sion rather than any contraction of the program. To some extent this 
problem has been deferred by the availability of foreign currency from the 
sale of agricultural surpluses. The potential backlog is enormous in a few 
countries such as India, but in other countries there is no presently fore- 
seeable substitute for the original funds derived from the sale of surplus 
war properties. Some country programs have, indeed, already terminated 
after a relatively brief existence, but this has been hardly noticed, for new 
countries have come into the program and the total has swelled. The 
situation may soon be reversed, however, unless the Government is prepared to 
replace foreign currencies with appropriated dollars, as may be necessary, 
or unless funds are forthcoming from other sources. One of these sources 
might well be the participating foreign governments themselves, and it would 
be a significant and heartening thing if one or more of them should decide 
to assume a share of the cost of the program, even if that share be small. 
There is some indication that this may happen before long. Such an event 
would not only give fresh evidence of the program’s durability but would be 
a sign that it was becoming truly bi-national in character. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE, 1959-60 


M. H. Trytten, Director, Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research 
Council, Chairman 

Farrington Daniels, Vice President, National Academy of Sciences 

Lewis Hanke, Director, Institute of Latin American Studies, The University 
of Texas 

Arthur A. Hauck, Director, Washington International Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

H. Field Haviland, Jr., Director of Foreign Policy Studies, The Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. 

E. Adamson Hoebel, Professor of Anthropology, University of Minnesota 

Alexander Hollaender, Director, Biology Division, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

Daniel Katz, Chairman, Doctoral Program in Psychology, University of 
Michigan 

John F, Latimer, Associate Dean of Faculties, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stanley Pargellis, Director, The Newberry Library, Chicago 

Martha Peterson, Dean of Women, The University of Wisconsin 

I. James Quillen, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS OFFERED IN 1960-61 


Dates For FiLiInc APPLICATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


The deadlines for filing applications and dates for announcement of 
awards for the post-doctoral programs of fellowships and grants offered by 
the ACLS and jointly by the ACLS and the Social Science Research Council are 
given below. Brochures describing the several programs and application forms 
are available on request addressed to the administering Council (see below). 
In requesting application forms the prospective applicant should state age, 
citizenship or permanent residence, academic or other position, degrees held, 
field of specialization, proposed subject of research, and the specific award 
program under which an application is contemplated, 


The following programs are administered by the ACLS and correspondence 
concerning them should be sent to its address: 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York: 


ACLS Fellowships: applications due October 31, 1960; awards within three 
months after the deadline. 


ACLS Grants-in-Aid: applications due October 10, 1960 or February 15, 
1961; awards within ten weeks after the respective deadlines. 
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Grants for Research on Asia: applications due December 12, 1960; 
awards within ten weeks after this date. 


Grants for Slavic and East European Studies: applications for research 
grants due December 12, 1960; awards within ten weeks after this date. 
(Requests for publication subsidies, for grants to support conferences, 
and for travel grants to international conferences, also accepted under 
this program, may be made at any time, and will be considered as promptly 
as may be practical.) 


The following programs are administered by the Social Science Research 
Council, and correspondence concerning them should be addressed to that 
Council, at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York: 


Grants for Research on Africa South of the Sahara: applications due 
November 1, 1960; awards, January 3, 1961. 


Grants for Research on Contemporary China: applications due November 
1, 1960; awards, December 5, 1960. 


Grants for Research on Latin America: applications due November 1, 
1960; awards, January 3, 1961. 


Grants for Research on the Near and Middle East: applications due Novem- 
ber 1, 1960; awards, January 3, 1961. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For some years an issue of the Newsletter has been devoted to a listing 
of fellowship and grant opportunities in the humanities, social sciences, and 
creative arts. This listing is being discontinued this year because other direc- 
tories and handbooks now provide quite complete information concerning 
research and study grants, and these publications can be expected to be 
available in university and college libraries. Notable among them are the 


following: 


(1) Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, a project of the Association 
of American Colleges, undertaken with the cooperation of the Association 
of Graduate Schools in the Association of American Universities. It lists 
predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowship opportunities and senior, faculty, 
and special awards and includes a useful bibliography of other publications. 
The most recent edition is the third, for 1960-61. 


(2) Study Abroad, an international handbook on fellowships, scholarships, 
and educational exchange, published by UNESCO. A new edition of this pub- 
lication, the XIIth, is now in press. 
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(3) Handbook on International Study, a guide for U. S. citizens who 
wish to go abroad on educational projects and for foreign nationals planning 
to study in this country. It includes information on study awards and pro- 
grams for teachers, trainees, and lecturers. A new edition of the Handbook 
is scheduled to appear early in 1961. 


As opportunities for scholars in the humanities that are not now listed 
become known to the ACLS they will be brought to the attention of the 
editors of the appropriate publications. 


Mortimer Graves, Executive Director Emeritus of the ACLS, was awarded 
the Degree of Doctor of Humane Letters by The University of Michigan at 
its 116th annual Commencement exercises, on June 11, 1960, and the follow- 
ing citation, which his many friends who receive the Newsletter will be pleased 
to read, was presented: 


Mortimer GRravEs, recently retired Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. During the more than thirty years 
of his career with the Council, Mortimer Graves worked steadily to- 
ward the wise extension of humanistic inquiry in the United States. 
Through the Intensive Language Program which he developed during the 
Second World War, he lent a significant impetus to descriptive linguistics. 
A trustee of the American Institute of Pacific Relations, he fostered 
scholarly interest in the culture and polity of the Orient. A director of 
the American-Russian Institute, he insisted, in the face of sometimes 
frantic opposition, upon making available the products of Russian thought 
and culture. Meanwhile he sought to strengthen and diversify associa- 
tions among the established humane disciplines and between these and 
the social sciences; he was impatient of all barriers and limits which 
his own comprehensive understanding told him were artificial. Ameri- 
can education is beholden to him. The faculties and officers of the 
assembled colleges express their warm and grateful regard as The Uni- 
versity of Michigan confers on him the degree Doctor of Humane Letters. 
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